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Korean War and the United Nations 


So momentous are events of the past two weeks 
in Korea and at Lake Success that their full sig- 
nificance is not yet clear. Some of the crucial ques- 
tions-are: how much military strength will the 
United States have to pour into South Korea in 
order to restore the peace? will the Korean war 
spread into World War III? and what are the im- 
plications for the future of the United Nations? 


Collective Security a Reality 


While these questions still go unanswered, certain 
facts already stand out clearly. One seems to over- 
shadow all others in importance: that in Korea col- 
lective security has become a reality instead of a mere 
term. For the first time national military forces are 
acting in support of a U.N. decision to stop aggres- 
sion. Already the United Nations is vigorously 
broadcasting to North Korea and the world that the 
defense of South Korea is police action called for by 
the Security Council to restore the peace. 

The speedy and forceful leadership of the United 
States is precedent-making. It has been greeted with 
widespread support not only by the American peo- 
ple, but by most members of the United Nations as 
well. Correspondents at Lake Success report that 
there is new life in the United Nations and new con- 
fidence in its ability to keep the peace. 


Capitalizing on Gains 


The Korean situation seems to offer unique op- 
portunities to capitalize on the gains that have been 
made and turn them toward building a stronger 
United Nations. One such opportunity is to make 
the national forces fighting in Korea a United Na- 
tions force. Already five nations are adding their 
military forces to those of the United States—Britain, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the Nether- 
lands. 

As we go to press the Security Council is consider- 
ing various ways of tying these forces more directly 
to the United Nations. One possibility is to have 
the Security Council name General MacArthur as 
Supreme U.N. Commander in Korea, with all forces 
reporting directly to him. Another is to have the 
forces use the U.N. flag. 


Whatever action is taken would serve as a prece- 
dent and might lay the groundwork for putting 
forces at the disposal of the U.N. in the future. 


A General Pact? 


The Korean war also brings up the advisability of 
creating a General Pact under the United Nations. 
At the time that the North Atlantic Pact was being 
considered there was discussion of broadening it 
into a General Pact and making the commitment to 
resist aggression world-wide rather than regional. 
Like the North Atlantic Pact, a General Pact would 
be based on Article 51 of the Charter and would 
apply only when and if the Security Council failed 
to take action. It would be a frank announcement to 
the world that a veto would not stop collective action 
for self-defense in case of aggression. Action would 
be tied to a vote of the General Assembly. 

Had the Soviet Union not been boycotting the 
Security Council when the Korean war broke out, 
the United States would probably have resorted to 
action through the Assembly. If the Soviet Union 
returns to U.N., it might be necessary in the future 
to use the Assembly rather than Security Council. 
A General Pact would outline the procedure to be 
followed. 

Chief arguments against the Pact have been that 
(1) the United States cannot afford to commit its 
armed forces to stop aggression anywhere in the 
world; and (2) a General Pact might split the 
United Nations by forcing nations to choose sides 
and seeming to be directed against the Soviet Union. 
But it appears that (1) the United States from now 
on will take some action against Communist aggres- 
sion anywhere in the world; and (2) most members 
favor U.N. action even at the risk of having Russia 
leave the United Nations. 


A Universal U.N.P 


The Soviet Union and the satellites have been boy- 
cotting all U.N. meetings since January because the 
Nationalist government still represents China. (See 
Trenps 5/15/50.) Whether she continues her 
boycott at the General Assembly in the fall may tell 
whether or not she remains in the U.N. 


Never before has the Soviet government been so 
isolated in the eyes of the world. Nearly 40 U.N. 
members have already given their backing to the 
Security Council resolution calling for force to stop 
North Korean aggression. Among them are India 
and Sweden, both of which have been trying to steer 
a “neutral” course in the cold war. 

By not appearing at the Security Council meetings, 
the Soviet Union seems to have defeated her own 
purposes for she lost the chance to veto the reso- 
lutions and prevent Security Council action. If the 
United Nations goes ahead to take important steps 
through the Security Council in her absence, the 
Soviet Union may find it impossible—or at least be 
unwilling—ever to return. 

Meanwhile the United Nations is finding how 
much easier it is to get things done without the 
Soviet Union. Yet the need remains for keeping 
Russia in the United Nations, where she is subject 
to the pressure of world public opinion. The basic 
problem is to get an effective United Nations with- 
out losing Soviet membership. 


U.S. Action in the U.N. 


Some questions about the legality of U.S. action 
in the U.N. have been raised. The Russians main- 
tain that the Security Council resolutions are illegal 
since they did not have the “concurring votes of the 
permanent members” as required by the Charter. 
But the practice has developed in the U.N. not to 
consider abstentions as vetoes. There is also the 
precedent of the Iranian case where the Soviet Union 
walked out and failed to vote but did not contest the 
legality of the Security Council’s action. 

Another question is whether the United States 
“Sumped the gun” on the Security Council. The 
first Council resolution, passed on June 25, branded 
the North Koreans as aggressors and called for a 
“cease-fire” and withdrawal to the 38th parallel. 
The second resolution, which asked U.N. members 
to give armed assistance to South Korea, was not 
passed until June 27. Meanwhile U.S. forces went 
into action on June 26. 

The United States maintains that the sending of 
armed forces was authorized by the first Council 
resolution. This may be open to question since 
never before in the history of the U.N. has a “cease- 
fire” been interpreted as asking members to send 
troops. The U.S. action, however, does seem clearly 
authorized under Article 51 of the Charter as col- 
lective action for self-defense until the Security 
Council has taken the steps necessary to maintain the 
peace. Certainly the important points are that (1) 
U.S. action in the Korean case has from the first 


been tied to U.N. and authorized by its Charter; 
and (2) the United Nations called for the use of 
force to stop aggression. 


Tax Revision in Sight 
The House has passed a tax bill, H. R. 8920, 


which includes provisions for reducing certain war- 
time excise taxes, closing various loopholes in the 
tax laws and increasing the tax rate on large cor- 
porate earnings. The Senate Finance Committee 
began hearings last week. The bill is in line with 
the President’s policy of offsetting any tax reductions 
by other tax increases so that the net reduction in 
revenue will be very small. There would be a net 
reduction of an estimated $12 million annually 
under the bill when all of its provisions have become 
effective, although the net reduction for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951 would be about $171 
million. 

Proposed excise tax cuts amounting to $1,010,- 
000,000 affect jewelry, furs, luggage, toilet prepara- 
tions, admissions taxes, transportation and communi- 
cation taxes, and certain manufacturers’ excise taxes. 
Producers and consumers alike have urged reduction 
in these taxes on the ground that they were imposed 
to produce wartime revenue and bear most heavily 
on those with low incomes. 

The pending bill revises corporate income tax 
rates, providing slight reductions for corporations 
in the middle earnings bracket and increasing the 
rate by 3% for corporations earning over $167,000 
a year. This provision will provide $433 million 
of the offsetting revenue. However, the increase 
will affect less than 2% of all taxable corporate in- 
come. 

Provisions of the bill which close loopholes and 
adjust existing inequities are calculated to yield 
another $465 million. The bill provides that the 
income which educational and charitable institu- 
tions and trusts derive directly from business sources 
is no longer tax-exempt. Life insurance companies 
are subject to further taxes under the terms of the 
bill. The interest rate on federal tax refunds is 
reduced and would result in annual savings to the 
government of $45 million. A withholding tax is 
imposed on corporate dividends to insure collection 
of taxes on individual incomes derived from that 
source. 

Chances for passage of the bill by the Senate are 
problematical. If, in the light of the international 
situation, the need arises for increased military ex- 
penditures, tax increases rather than reductions may 
be voted. 


Ss 


